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Hong  Kong’s  Refugee 
Problem  Debated 
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Children  and  adults  wait  for  Chinatown ’s  Christmas  tree  to  light  up  the  night.  More  holiday  pictures 
onpgs.  8  and  9.  photo/CA   


Chinatown’s  community  center  and 
I  housing  projects  are'  steps  ahead  toward 
development  after  the  Boston  Redevelop¬ 
ment  Authority’s  (BRA)  approval  of  two 
significant  requests  for  support.  The 
Asian  Community  Development  Cor¬ 
poration  (ACDC),  developer  of  housing 
at  Washington  and  Oak  Sts.,  and  the 
Community  Center  committee  that  is 
overseeing  development  of  a  community 
center  across  the  street  have  been  in  need 
of  immediate  funds  to  continue  their  pro¬ 
jects. 

At  a  public  hearing  on  Dec.  14th,  the 
I  BRA  approved  the  Asian  Community 
Development  Corporation’s  (ACDC)  re¬ 
quest  for  a  $35,000  loan  to  cover  ar¬ 
chitectural  and  consultant  fees  incurred  as 
the  ACDC  applies  for  Sharp  and  R-DAL 


by  Catherine  Anderson 

Hong  Kong’s  recent  move  to  return  51 
Vietnamese  boat  people  back  to  Vietnam 
sparked  some  debate  among  social 
workers  in  Chinatown.  While  most 
counselors  who  help  refugees  agree  that 
anyone  trying  to  escape  poverty  should 
be  allowed  to  seek  a  better  life  elsewhere, 
not  all  believe  Hong  Kong  was  wrong  to 
repatriate  the  Vietnamese. 


“Hong  Kong  can’t  take  care  of  so 
many  people,”  said  Jones  Lee,  a  native 
of  Hong  Kong  who  counsels  Asian 
students  at  the  Chinese  American  Civic 
Association.  He  explained  that  Hong 
Kong’s  resources  are  dwindling  and  that 
the  small  colony,  which  has  taken  care  of 
refugees  for  ten  years,  needs  help  from 
other  countries. 

Another  counselor,  Thanh  Tran,  a 
Continued  on  Page  2 


House  Amendment 
Limits  Benefits 


Chinatown  Housing 
Gets  Funds  from  BRA 


funds  in  February  and  January.  These 
funds  would  help  to  pay  for  a  site  survey 
and  soil  test  needed  before  design  plann¬ 
ing  can  move  forward.  ACDC  plans  to 
build  80  affordable  and  40  market  rate 
units  on  the  parcel  B  site  lot  at 
Washington  and  Oak  Sts.  Along  with  the 
loan  from  the  BRA,  the  ACDC  has 
received  grants  from  the  Riley  Founda¬ 
tion.  The  Old  South  Church,  Shawmut 
Bank  and  State  Street  Bank. 

Parcel  C,  across  the  street  from  parcels 
A  and  B,  is  the  future  site  of  the  com¬ 
munity  center  which  will  house  7  com¬ 
munity  agencies:  the  South  Cove  Com¬ 
munity  health  Center,  the  South  Cove 
YMCA,  the  Chinese  American  Civic 
Association,  the  Quincy  School  Com- 

Continued  on  Page  2 


by  Catherine  Anderson 

Although  three  bills  which  would  limit 
benefits  to  undocumented  persons  were 
tabled  earlier  this  fall,  the  restrictive 
legislation  emerged  again  in  the  form  of 
gubernatorial  hopeful  Steven  Pierce’s 
i(R- Westfield)  amendment  to  deny  social 
services  to  people  who  could  not  prove 
i citizenship.  As  part  of  a$341mbudget- 
'balancing  act,  the  House  approved 
Pierce’s  amendment  which  claims  to  save 
the  state  $1  million  in  welfare,  health  and 
education  funding  that  would  have  gone 
to  undocumented  immigrants. 

Specifically,  the  bill  states  that  agen¬ 
cies  must  deny  welfare  benefits  or  any 
other  type  of  financial  assistance  if  a  per¬ 
son  cannot  prove  either  U.S.  citizenship, 
permanent  residency,  or  show  they  are  in 
the  process  of  acquiring  political  asylum. 

Although  the  bill  exempts  a  number  of 
vital  services,  including,  programs  serv¬ 
ing  children,  pregnant  women  and  in¬ 
fants,  and  bilingual  education  programs, 
immigrant  activists  are  concerned  that  it 
scapegoats  undocumented  persons,  many 
of  whom  do  not  use  services  unless  they 
are  desperate. 

Last  week,  advocates  for  immigrants’ 
rights  lobbied  the  Senate  to  drop  the 
citizenship  requirements  and  modify  the 


bill  to  include  a  study  of  immigrants’  use 
of  services.  Ann  Philbin,  of  Immigrants 
and  Refugees  Action  for  Training  and 
Education  (IRATE)  said  they  would 
prefer  the  bill  to  be  killed  altogether,  but 
the  study  would  provide  some  much 
needed  proof  that  undocumented  im¬ 
migrants  contribute  more  in  taxes  then 
they  use  in  services.  Pierce’s  bill,  Philbin 
maintains  is  not  truly  cost  saving  because 
it  would  create  more  paperwork.  “This 
bill  is  the  result  of  an  economic  crisis 
looking  to  scapegoat  people  who  had 
nothing  to  do  with  creating  it,”  she  said. 

According  to  the  Massachusets  Im¬ 
migration  and  Refugee  Advocacy  Coali¬ 
tion  (MIRA),  there  are  approximately  on¬ 
ly  400  or  500  undocumented  immigrants, 
mostly  children,  the  elderly,  and  mothers 
who  would  be  in  need  of  services.  The 
majority  of  undocumented  persons  are 
young  males  who  are  not  eligible  for 
benefits  anyway. 

Other  opponents  say  the  bill  is  not 
clearly  written.  All  inclusive  terms  such 
as  “each  and  every  department  or  agen¬ 
cy,  board  or  commission  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth”  .  are  not  specific  enough. 

Continued  on  Page  2 


Memories  Haunt  Refugees 


first  in  a  series 

by  Catherine  Anderson 

Svang  Tor  taught  grade  school 
i  her  country  of  Cambodia,  but 
she’ll  never  be  a  teacher  again, 
she  says,  because  small  children 
r  remind  her  of  her  dead  son, 
the  Khmer  Rouge, 
died  of  starvation,”  she 
:  was  separated  from 
t  was  too  young,  only 
Now  when  I  see 
lam  so  sad.” 

;  her  son  was  not  the 
t  Svang  Tor  suffered. 
1  was  arrested  by  Pol 
and  after  searching 
months,  she 
the  fact  he  was 
spent  two 
camp  until  she 
was  jailed  for  a 
before  being 


freed. 

Now,  after  moving  to  Boston 
eight  years  ago,  she  is  a  co¬ 
counselor  at  the  Indochinese 
Psychiatric^  Clinic  (IPC),  where 
she  can  help  other  Cambodians 
who  suffer  memories  of  torture 
and  loss  of  their  loved  ones.  But 
Tor  said  that  it  was  many  years 
before  she  could  consider  the 
kind  of  human  service  work 
which  would  involve  listening  to 
other  refugees’  stories.  The 
memories  werfc  too  horrific  to 
relive  again  in  someone  else’s 
words. 

Even  though  numerous 
Southeast  Asian  refugees  have 
found  some  degree  of  security  in 
the  United  States,  many  are  still 
running  from  memories  of  the 
torture,  murder,  and  starvation 
they  witnessed  under  the  Khmer 


Rouge.  They  are  haunted  by  ter¬ 
rifying  dreams,  sleeplessness, 
and  depression,  among  other 
symptoms.  During  the  day  they 
function  as  outstanding  workers, 
parents,  and  students,  but 
privately,  they  may  be  suffering 
from  post  traumatic  stress 
disorder,  or  other  mental  distur¬ 
bances  related  to  their  ex¬ 
periences  of  torture.  For  these 
refugees,  night  does  not  bring 
rest,  but  the  continuation  of  a 
long  struggle  to  safety  and 
peace. 

In  the  four  years  of  rule  by  Pol 
Pot,  from  1975-79,  an  estimated 
one  to  three  million  Cambodians 
.  were  killed.  Thousands  were  in¬ 
terned  in  work  camps  run  by  the 
Khmer  Rouge  where  most  ex- 
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Housing 
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munity  Council,  the  Chinatown  Boys’ 
and  Girls’  Club,  the  Chinese  Progressive 
Association,  and  the  Asian  American 
Resource  Workshop.  The  BRA  approved 
a  $15,000  grant  to  begin  paying  newly 
hired  development  consultant  Jonathan 
Truslow  who  will  work  with  the 
Chinatown  Community  Center  commit¬ 
tee  and  the  7  agencies.  The  committee  is 
currently  applying  for  incorporation 
status  under  the  name  “Community 
Center,  Inc.”  and  has  recently  begun  its 
capital  campaign  for  the  community 
center.  Stephanie  Fan  is  directing  the 
capital  campaign,  Pancho  Chang  will  be 
the  new  organization’s  president,  Carlton 
Sagara  the  vice-president,  and  Stephen 
Yee  will  be  treasurer. 

Parcel  B  was  originally  a  site  joined 
with  parcel  A  under  the  title  R3-R3A,  un¬ 
til  the  BRA  divided  the  site  into  two 
parcels  so  that  both  the  ACDC  and  the 
Chinese  Economic  Development  Cor¬ 
poration  (CEDC)  could  develop  separate 
yet  adjacent  affordable  housing  projects. 

The  need  of  housing  in  Chinatown  has 
accelerated  dramatically  as  the  popula¬ 
tion  increased  38  percent  in  the  last  ten 
years.  Only  39  new  and  31  renovated 
housing  units  were  added  from  1980  to 
1987.  Of  an  estimated  population  of 
7,000,  the  median  income  for  Chinatown 
residents  is  $10,027,  the  lowest  median 
income  for  Boston  residents.  In  addition, 
the  unemployment  level  for  Chinatown 
residents  is  an  estimated  12  to  16  percent. 

C.A. 


Amendment 
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According  to  Daniel  Lam,  director  of  the 
Massachusetts  Office  for  Immigrants  and 


Refugees  (MOIR)  the  bill  “is  so  broadly 
written  that  giving  a  library  card  to  an  im¬ 
migrant  could  become  a  criminal  act.” 

Thq  Senate  version  of  the  bill  would 
also  include  a  comprehensive  survey  of 

labor  market  contributions  by  non- 
..resients,  the  taxes  they  pay,  and  the  cost 
of  services  to  them.  The  study  would  also 
seek  to  investigate  discrimination  on  the 
part  of  employers  hiring  immigrants. 
Philbin  said  that  organizations  such  as 
IRATE  and  MIRA  would  contribute  to 
that  study,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the  state. 


Hong  Kong 


Continued  from  Page  1 

native  of  Vietnam,  agrees  that  the  pro¬ 
blem  should  be  shared  by  other  countries 
in  the  world,  not  just  Hong  Kong.  More 
developed  countries  such  as  W.  Germany 
and  the  United  States  should  allow  the 
Vietnamese  to  enter.  Countries  suffering 
economic  setbacks  such  as  France  and 
England  cannot  withstand  the  influx  of 
'new  people,  he  said.  Statistics  from  the 
U.S.  Department  of  State  show  that  the 
United  States  resettled  approximately 
10,925  Vietnamese  boat  people  in  1988. 
For  the  same  year,  W.  Germany  took  in 
166. 

Vietnam’s  program  initiated  last  year 
to  encourage  voluntary  repatriation  was 
not  successful.  Only  30  people 
volunteered  to  return  to  Vietnam. 

The  program  of  forced  repatriation 
began  last  week  with  the  first  flight  of 
Vietnamese  sent  back  to  Hanoi.  In  an 
agreement  with  Vietnam,  Hong  Kong 
plans  to  send  back  as  many  as  40,000 
Vientmese  boat  people  who  have  entered 
Hong  Kong  within  the  last  18  months. 
According  to  the  British  colonial  govern¬ 
ment  of  Hong  Kong,  only  13,000  of  the 
57,000  Vietnamese  in  its  detention 
centers  are  classified  as  “refugees.”  The 
others  are  considered  to  be  “illegal 
refugees,”  because  they  are  not  fleeing 
religious  or  political  persecution.  This 
screening  process,  which  the  government 


claims  follows  the  guidelines  established 
by  the  United  Nations  High  Commissioner 
for  Refugees,  has  been  criticized  by 
human  rights  workers  and  observers,  the 
New  York  Times  reported. 

Hong  Kong’s  policy  has  been  con¬ 
demned  by  the  United  States  which  calls 
for  more  improvements  in  Vietnam 
before  repatriation.  The  London  office  of 
Amnesty  International,  the  international 
human  rights  group  opposes  Hong 
Kong’s  move,  and  tried  to  convince 
Prime  Minister  Margarent  Thatcher  to 
halt  it.  Joshua  Rubenstein,  Amnesty  In¬ 
ternational  director  in  Boston  supported 
London’s  efforts,  but  also  cautioned  the 
United  States,  “not  to  be  so  smug  about 
repatriation  policies.  The  United  States 
has  done  similar  and  worse  things  to  im¬ 
migrants  coming  from  Latin  America.” 

Counselors  and  advocates  for  refugees 
and  immigrants  here  have  remarked  that 
the  groups  coming  to  the  United  States  in 
the  last  couple  of  years  are  in  need  of 
more  services.  Those  coming  from  Viet¬ 
nam,  especially,  lack  an  educational 
background  and  need  training  skills 
before  they  can  find  jobs.  Counselors 
placing  new  immigrants  in  jobs  and  train¬ 
ing  programs  are  concerned  that 
employers  are  less  willing  to  hire  unskill¬ 
ed  workers  who  speak  little  English. 
“It’s  tougher  now  than  last  year,”  com¬ 
mented  Benjamin  Tran,  a  counselor  who 
works  with  Vietnamese  clients  at  the 
Chinese  American  Civic  Association. 
“We  find  it  very  hard  to  place  people  in 
jobs  because  the  employers  require  a  high 
level  of  English,  even  for  jobs  such  as 
dishwashing  or  office  cleaning.” 

In  a  report  of  the  repatriation  move  last 
week,  the  New  York  Times  reported  that 
most  of  the  Vietnamese  held  in  the  deten¬ 
tion  center  in  Hong  Kong  are  from  the 
north,  although  Daniel  Lam,  director  of 
the  Massachusetts  Office  of  Immigrants 
and  Refugees  (MOIR)  believes  that  the 
origin  of  the  refugees  is  probably  difficult 
to  determine.  Thanh  Tran,  who  counsels 
refugees  on  their  immigration  status,  has 
observed  that  Vietnamese  from  the  north 
have  had  a  difficult  time  immigrating 


because  few  countries,  including  The 
United  States,  will  now  accept  them. 
After  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War,  the 
United  States  stopped  accepting  Viet¬ 
namese  from  the  north  but  during  the 
war,  of  course,  the  United  States  never 
distinguished  between  a  refugee  from  the 
north  or  the  south.  He  believes  that  deci¬ 
sions  made  on  the  basis  of  changes  in 
foreign  policy  ignore  people  who  must 
suffer  the  consequences.  “They  should 
be  allowed  to  come  here,  whether  or  not 
they  are  called  “refugee”  or  “displaced 
person’.’For  years,  these  people  have  had 
no  where  to  go,”  he  said. 

For  most  years  since  1980,  the  actual 
number  of  people  coming  into  the  United 
States  falls  far  below  the  ceiling  level  the 
government  sets.  In  1988,  the  United 
States  admitted  a  total  of  75,754  refugees 
from  all  parts  of  the  world,  although  the 
ceiling  for  the  year  was  set  at  83,500,  in¬ 
dicating  to  some  observers  that  thousands 
of  refugee  cannot  come  here  because  they 
don’t  fit  into  the  strict  priorities  the  U.S. 
requires  for  entrance. 

There  are  six  refugee  processing 
priorities,  all  with  extensive  criteria.  The 
first  priority,  called  “Compelling  Con¬ 
cern/Interest”  includes  refugees  who  are 
in  immediate  danger  of  loss  of  life,  and 
for  whom  there  is  no  alternative  to  reset¬ 
tlement,  and  refugees  who  are  of  com¬ 
pelling  concern  to  the  United  States,  such 
as  political  prisoners  or  dissidents.  U.S. 
foreign  policy  determines  whether  a 
refugee  will  fit  into  this  category.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  Salvadorans  who  seek  political 
asylum  are  repeatedly  turned  down 
because  the  United  States  stands  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  government  there,  while 

persons  from  Nicaragua,  a  country  which 
the  United  States  does  not  support,  are 
granted  asylum  with  little  difficulty. 

Other  priorities  include:  second, 
“Former  U.S.  Government 

Employees;”  third,  ‘‘Family  Reunifica¬ 
tion;”  fourth,  “Other  Ties  to  the  United 
States;”  fifth,  “Additional  Family 
Reunification;”  and  sixth,  “Otherwise  of 
National  Interest.” 


Clinic 
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perienced  torture,  and  starva¬ 
tion.  In  1979,  large  numbers  of 
Cambodians  fled  to  refugee 
camps  on  the  Thai-Cambodian 
border,  where  they  waited  for 
admission  to  the  United  States  or 
other  countries  who  would  ac¬ 
cept  them.  Today,  there  are  still 
thousands  of  Cambodian 
refugees  still  living  in  camps 
controlled  jointly  by  the  Khmer 
Rouge  and  non-communist 
resistance  forces.  Refugees 
needing  psychiatric  services  are 
often  overwhelmed  by  memories 
of  their  torture,  and  of  the 
refugee  camp  experience.  For 
many,  the  uncertain  future  of 
Cambodia  also  causes  extreme 
pain. 

The  Indochinese  Psychiatric 
Clinic,  a  specialized  subdivision 
of  the  Dept,  of  Psychiatry  at  St. 
Elizabeth’s  Hospital  in 
Brighton,  is  one  of  the  few 
centers  which  treat  Southeast 
Asians  with  trauma  related  men¬ 
tal  health  problems.  Recently, 
the  clinic  was  recommended  by 
the  World  Federation  of  Health 
and  the  Harvard  School  of 
Public  Health  to  be  the  mental 
health  consultant  to  Cambodian 
refugees  living  at  Site  Two,  one 
of  the  large  refugee  camps  on 
the  Thai-Cambodian  border. 

In  a  stroke  of  irony  common 
in  these  budget  tight  times, 
while  co-founders  of  IPC,  Dr. 
Richard  Mollica  and  James 
Lavelle,  were  planning  a  trip 
this  fall  to  consult  with  health 


care  workers  at  Site  Two,  they 
received  word  that  the  program 
was  about  to  lose  three  quarters 
of  its  funding  due  to  the  state’s 
fiscal  crisis.  Fortunately,  the 
program  was  saved  by  staff  and 
patients  who  telephoned  the 
State  House  continually.  Fun¬ 
ding  was  re-instated  until  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  United  Nations  Board  of 
Relief  Organizations  (UNBRO) 
is  currently  reviewing  the  IPC’s 
report  on  conditions  and  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  comment  in  the  next 
few  months.  The  IPC  would 
like  to  begin  work  by  the  end  of 
the  spring,  1990. 

Although  the  refugee  camps 
deliver  excellent  medical  care, 
they  do  not  offer  any  kind  of 
primary  mental  health  care. 
James  Lavelle,  a  founder  of  the 
IPC  reports  that  in  any  popula¬ 
tion,  one  out  of  every  one  hun¬ 
dred  persons  will  suffer  a  mental 
illness,  such  as  schizophrenia, 
or  psychosis.  In  refugee  camps, 
where  numerous  victims  of 
trauma  live,  the  potential  for 
mental  disturbances  is  even  that 
much  greater. 

The  clinic  is  known  for  its 
bicultural  approach  to  treatment, 
one  that  involves  both  a 
bicultural/bilingual  co-counselor 
from  the  patient’s  cultural 
group,  and  a  western 
psychologist  or  psychiatrist .  As 
a  team,  the  co-counselor  and 
psychologist  can  work  together 

with  the  patient  in  a  more 
culturally  responsive  way.  The 
co-counselor  can  often  explain 
behavior  which  a  westerner  may 


not  understand,  or  may  be  quick 
to  label  as  deviant. 

One  example  Cambodian  co- 
counselor  Diane  Kay  recalls  is  a 
mother  who  pierced  her  child’s 
ear  because  she  was  afraid  for 

his  health.  When  she  explained 
the  mother’s  fears  to  the  western 
counselor,  both  could  fit  it  into  a 
cultural  context.  Another 
mother  was  uncertain  about 
whether  her  child  would  live 
long  because  a  healer  had  told 
her  he  was  bom  at  an  unlucky 
time.  With  Kay’s  explanation  of 

the  mother’s  anxiety,  the 
counselor  could  better  treat  the 
client. 

To  treat  trauma  victims,  great 
sensitivity  to  culture  is  of  prime 
importance,  say  IPC  founders 
Dr.  Richard  Mollica  and  James 
Lavelle.  The  new  field  of 
trauma  psychology  is  relatively 
unexplored  because  in  the  past, 
mental  health  practitioners  were 
often  not  able  to  endure  a  pa¬ 
tient’s  long  detailed  story  of  sur¬ 
vival. 

Clients  are  often  reticent  as 
well,  sensing  how  deeply  their 
tragedy  can  affect  a  listener. 
Many  feel  cultural  shame, 
especially  Southeast  Asian 
women  who  have  suffered  rape. 
The  only  clue  a  counselor  might 
have  is  the  patient’s  complaint  of 
sleeplessness  or  depression.  To 
facilitate  a  diganosis,  the  IPC 
has  developed  the  “Hopkins 
Symptom  Checklist,”  which  has 
been  closely  translated  into 
Cambodian,  Laotian  and  Viet¬ 
namese.  A  patient  can  read  or 
listen  to  a  co-counselor  read  a 


series  of  symptoms  such  as 
trembling,  fearfulness,  or 
headaches  and  check  off  those 
which  describe  his  or  her  current 
problem. 

A  diagnosis  of  a  trauma 
related  mental  health  problem  is 
usually  just  the  beginning  of  a 
long  process  toward  recovery.  If 
a  patient  is  suffering  from  any 
number  of  mental  disorders  such 
as  psychosis  or  schizophrenia, 
therapy  may  be  supplemented  by 
medication.  Although  no  one 
knows  the  most  effective  treat¬ 
ment  for  refugees  who  suffer 
from  trauma  related  disorders, 
IPC  counselors  believe  that  the 
patient’s  trauma  story  can  often 
be  the  beginning  point  for  treat¬ 
ment. 

The  stories  that  patients  may 
tell-  watching  family  members 


die  of  starvation,  electrical 
shock  torture,  beatings  to  the 
head—  are  often  the  theme  of 
therapy  that  proceeds,  yet  the 
stories  must  not  be  pushed,  but 
allowed  to  emerge  slowly.  The 
stories  can  then  be  an  acceptable 
reality  of  a  patient’s  life,  among 
family,  community,  and  bet¬ 
ween  patient  and  counselor. 
When  patients  can  reveal 
themselves  gradually,  IPC 
counselors  have  found,  they 
begin  to  shed  feelings  of  shame 
and  worthlessness.  And  as  the 
outside  community  begins  to 
validate  the  depth  of  their  suffer¬ 
ing,  they  are  able  to  look  toward 
the  future  with  more  optimism. 

Next  Issue:  Exploring  the  need 
for  mental  health  services  in 
Cambodian  refugee  camps. 


Pond  Side  at  Littleton 

147  King  street 
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ASIAN  ARTS 


Stereotypes  Still  Abound  In  Film 


Renee  Tajima  (left)  and  Christine  Choy  (right),  co-directors  o/Who  Killed  Vin- 
cent  Chin?  photo/Film  News  Now  Foundation 


by  Melinda  Sarafa  Kyle 

The  Asian  seductress.  Arab 
terrorist.  Overbearing  Jewish 
mother.  Macho  latino.  Black 
Mammy.  These  and  other  ethnic 
stereotypes  have  riddled 
American  filmmaking  since  mo¬ 
tion  pictures  started  rolling,  in- 
graining  such  one-dimensional 
images  of  minorities  in  the 
minds  of  a  celluloid-captivated 
public. 

Ethnic  stereotyping  in  film 
was  the  subject  of  a  recent  panel 
discussion  organized  as  part  of 
the  Boston  Jewish  Film  Festival. 
The  Novemeber  12th  forum, 
held  at  the  Museum  of  Fine 
Arts,  included  three  academi¬ 
cians  and  two  filmmakers,  all 
ethnic  minorities,  who  discussed 
stereotypes  of  their  own  ethnic 
groups  and  the  power  wielded 
By  the  dominant  culture  in  con¬ 
trolling  perceptions  of  our  iden¬ 
tities. 

The  process  of  making  films 
lends  itself  to  stereotyping 
because  films  allow  little  time 
for  the  development  of  more 
than  a  few  charaters,  noted 


Renee  Tajima,  a  Japanese- 
American  filmmaker  and  writer 
who  co-produced  and  co¬ 
directed  the  highly  acclaimed 
documentary,  Who  Killed  Win- 
cent  Chin? 

Film  editors  tend  to  look  for 
easilty  recognizable  “types” 
that  audiences  want,  she  said. 
Rather  than  represent  reality  in 
all  its  complexity,  they  draw 
from  an  array  of  stereotypical 
screen  images  which  efficiently 
convey  familiar  character  types. 

Tajima  argued  that  developing 
characters  hilly  as  human  be¬ 
ings,  with  emotions,  family,  and 
sexuality,  is  one  important  way 
to  get  beyond  easy  stereotypes. 
She  praised  the  1961  film 
Flower  Drum  Song,  a  comedy 
about  a  burlesque  dancer  schem¬ 
ing  to  many  herself  off  to  a 
wealthy,  respectable  Chinese- 
American,  for  its  use  of  a 
talented,  attractive  all-Asian  cast 
and  strong  character  develop¬ 
ment. 

Flower  Drum  Song  has  long 
been  criticized  by  Asian- 
Americans  for  perpetuating  the 


“model-minority”  myth  and 
Suzie  Wong/geisha  girl  images. 
Tajima,  however,  said  she 
recently  reconsidered  such 
criticisms  and  concluded  that  the 
film  actually  provides  positive 
reinforcement  of  identity  to 
Asian-Americans  and  helps 
viewers  develop  empathy  for  her 
ethnic  group. 

“Unless  a  character  is 
developed  as  a  human,  you  can 
never  have  empathy  for  that 
character,  and  unless  a  race  of 
people  is  developed  as  human, 
you  can  never  really  have  em¬ 
pathy  for  that  race  of  people,” 
she  said. 

In  making  her  documentaries, 
“a  very,  very  intuitive”  pro¬ 
cess,  Tajima  pays  close  attention 
to  character  representation, 
camera  angle,  and  interview 
technique,  all  of  which  crucially 
affect  the  overall  image  con¬ 
veyed.  Personal  interveiw  ques¬ 
tions,  for  example,  can  reveal 
people  as  complete  human  be¬ 
ings  with  emotion  and  depth. 

In  all  critical  aspects  of  film- 
making,  however,  including 
writing,  casting,  filming,  direc¬ 
ting  and  editing,  most  minorities 
still  lack  the  representation  and 
resources  to  control  the  images 
being  produced.  Patricia  Erens, 
Professor  of  Communications  at 
Rosary  College  in  Chicago  and 
author  of  the  The  Jew  in 
American  Cinema,  said  that 
Jews,  who  make  up  a  large 
percentage  of  the  Screenwriter’s 
Guild,  are  the  only  minority 
group  than  can  .  now  exert 
substantial  control  over  film  im¬ 
ages. 

The  profit  motive  drives  ma¬ 
jor  mainstream  film  producers  to 
prioritize  money-making  poten¬ 
tial  over  balanced  ethnic 
representation,  said  independent 
Chicana  filmmaker  Sylvia 
Morales.  “How  do  you  get  to 
the  people  who  are  in  control  of 


Chinese  New  Year  edition  of 
The  Sampan. 

Guidelines:  Please  submit  flat 
artwork  in  any  color  medium 
by  Jan.  4,  1990.  You  may 
deliver  or  mail  a  slide  or 
photograph  if  you  choose.  The 
piece  must  be  12  by  18  inches, 
or  any  proportion  to  this  size. 
It  must  not  have  been  publish¬ 
ed  or  exhibited  before.  If  your  j 
work  is  selected  we  will  contact 
you  by  Jan.  8,  1990.  Include 
your  name,  address  and  phone 
number.  Send  to  The  Sampan, 
C.A.C.A.  90  Tyler  St., 
Boston,  Ma.  02111. 


The  next  issue  of  Sampan 

will  be  published  on  Jan.  24, 
1990. 

Press  releases  and  adver¬ 
tisements  which  require 
translation,  typesetting  or 
artwork  are  accepted  up  to 
Tue.,  Jan.  9  at  5  p.m. 

Camera-ready  adver¬ 
tisements  are  accepted  up  to 
Fri.,  Jan.  12  at  5  p.m. 
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Serious  minority  entrepreneurs  and  business  owners 
who  need  help  preparing  for  growth  and  expansion 
in  the  1990s. 


* 


The  best  business  opportunities  will  go  only  to  those 
who  are  properly  prepared  to  take  advantage  of  them. 
The  Boston  Minority  Business  Development 
Center  (MBDC)  at  Boston  University  can  help  qualified 
candidates  develop  the  skills  necessary  to  plan  their 
company's  future. 


Call  353-7237  for  more  information. 
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the  image  -  the  networks,  the 
movie  studios  -  if  those  movies 
make  a  lot  of  money?  They’re 
going  to  continue  to  make  those 
movies,”  she  said. 

Further  frustrating  Morales 
and  other  independent  film¬ 
makers  is  the  related  problem  of 
distribution.  Often  the  films  that 
are  produced  by  minority  film¬ 
makers  never  receive  the  sup¬ 
port  necessary  to  reach  vast 
viewing  audiences.  Films  such 
as  Morales’  Esperanza,  which 
shows  how  children  perceive 
problems  with  illegal  immigra¬ 
tion,  often  can  be  obtained  only 
through  direct  contact  with  the 
filmmaker  or  other  time- 
consuming  means.  As  a  result, 
her  film,  like  many  others,  re¬ 
mains  uncirculated  and  under¬ 
viewed. 

(. Melinda  Sarafa  Kyle  is  a  con¬ 
tributing  writer  for  Sampan. 
She  has  studied  Chinese  culture 
and  language  in  Taiwan.) 

Art  Contest 

The  Sampan  announces  an  art 
competition  open  to  all  Asian 
artists  of  any  age.  The  selected 
work  will  be  the  cover  of  the 


Christmas  at  St.  James 

125  Harrison  Avenue 

Mass  in  Chinese  celebrated  on  December  24  and  December  25  at 
10:30  am  by  Father  Fan  of  Hong  Kong  Assisted  by  Christmas  Choir. 
Children’s  celebration  to  follow! 

Masses  in  English:  Christmas  Eve  on  December  24  at  5  pm.  Christmas 
Day  on  December  25:  Midnight,  7:30  am,  9  am  and  11:30  am  Clancy 
Family  Choir  at  Midnight  and  11:30  am.  Come  early  for  Christmas 
carols. 

Parking  in  Tufts  —  NEMC  lot  on  Harrison  Ave. 


HELD  SAFETY 
SPECIALIST 

We'  re  looking  for  a  safety  professional 
to  inspect  and  evaluate  construction  sites  to 
minimize  potential  health  and  safety  hazard 
exposures  to  MWRA  employees  and  ensure 
compliance  with  state  and  federal  laws, 
regulations  and  standards.  The  individual  will 
train  MWRA  project  managers  and  supervi¬ 
sors  to  recognize  and  resolve  contractor 
caused  safety  and  health  problems,  and  as¬ 
sist  other  safety  staff  in  developing  and  im¬ 
plementing  occupational  safety  and  health 
programs. 

Other  duties  include  implementing  a 
safety  audit  program ,  and  promoting  aware¬ 
ness  of  construction  safety  and  health  issues. 

Qualified  candidates  must  posses  3 
to  5  years  of  relevant  experience,  to  identify 
and  correct  occupational  health  and  other 
construction  hazards  and  be  able  to  train 
others  in  these  areas.  B.S.  in  a  technical  dis¬ 
cipline  preferred  and  a  valid  Class  III  motor 
vehicle  operator's  license  is  required. 

Please  send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  the  Human  Resources  Depart¬ 
ment,  Massachusetts  Water  Resources  Au¬ 
thority,  Charlestown  Navy  Yard ,  1 00  First  Ave¬ 
nue.  Boston,  MA  02129. 
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THE  BOSTON  MBDC  AT  BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
685  Commonwealth  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02215 
Operated  by  the  Council  for  Economic  Action. 

Funded  by  the  Minority  Business  Development  Agency, 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce. 

An  equal  opportunity,  affirmative  action  institution. 


MASSACHUSETTS  WATER 
RESOURCES  AUTHORITY 

An  Equal  Opportunity/Affirmative  Action  Employer 
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NEWS  IN  BRIEF 


After  Fire,  No  Aid 


Business  owners  who  suffered 
llosses  due  to  the  October  fire  on 
lEssex  St.  were  disappointed  to 
lleam  that  the  Small  Business 
(Administration  (SBA)  could  not 
Ihelp  them  through  the  economic 
|disaster  assistance  program. 

On  Dec.  12th,  representatives 
lof  the  SBA  and  the  Economic 
(Development  and  Industrial 
[Corporation  (EDIC)  met  with 
Ifour  owners  to  explain  eligibility 
(requirements  for  both  physical 
land  economic  disaster  assistance 


|programs. 

The  SBA,  a  federal  agency, 
an  provide  low  interest  loans  to 
businesses  which  have  suffered 
|either  from  physical  or 
bnomic  disaster.  To  qualify 
these  loans,  the  businesses 
Imust  fulfill  rather  narrow 
Icriteria,  and  the  governor  must 
I  authorize  the  recommendation  to 
I  the  SBA.  Boston’s  EDIC  can 
Ihelp  to  implement  financing, 
I  relocation,  or  re-training  for 
[employers  and  employees. 

To  qualify  for  physical 
I  disaster  assistance,  an  area  must 
have  sustained  a  loss  of  25 


businesses  or  homes,  all  unin¬ 
sured,  each  sustaining  40  per¬ 
cent  of  fair  market  value. 
Assistance  can  also  be  given  to 
businesses  in  which  20  percent 
of  the  employees  were  left 
unemployed  for  90  days.  To 
qualify,  three  businesses  must 
have  experienced  this  loss.  The 
governor  must  request  physical 
disaster  assistance  within  60 
days. 

The  criteria  for  economic 
disaster  assistance  is  less  strict, 
but  also  requires  that  the 
businesses  be  uninsured.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  the  five  or  more 
businesses  must  not  be  able  to 
receive  credit  from  any  source. 
The  governor  must  make  the  re¬ 
quest  within  150  days  of  the 
disaster. 

None  of  the  businesses  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  meeting--  David  Eng, 
owner  of  Ming’s,  J.Wing  Lee, 
owner  of  the  East-West 
Bookstore,  David  Pomponi  of 

Appealing  Apparel  and  Lucy 
Chin  of  Courtney’s  Flowers— 
could  meet  the  criteria  for  one 
reason  or  another.  Most  had  in¬ 
surance  coverage,  or  would  be 


INFORMATION  SERVICES 
MANAGER 


direct  all  activities  required  to  establish  and  implement  new  or 
revised  systems  and  procedures  lor  the  Division  of  Finance  &  Devel¬ 
opment’s  financial  and  procurement  MIS  applications.  The  successful 
candidate  will  manage  quality  assurance  and  data  control  functions  to 
ensure  adherence  to  Authority-wide  standards.  Other  duties  will  in¬ 
clude  preparing  and  directing  the  Division’s  project  implementation 
plans  to  provide  timely  and  accurate  information  system  services, 
defining  and  developing  user  training  programs  and  directing  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  security  procedures  and  quality  control. 

The  position  requires  a  B.S.  in  business,  public  administration,  or 
a  related  field.  Excellent  analytical,  communication  and  human  rela¬ 
tion  skills.  8  to  10  years  experience  in  financial  and  procurement  MIS 
applications  and/or  participating  in  systems  development  design  and 
Implementation.  Experience  in  networked  environment  is  highly  de¬ 
sirable. 


CONTRACT  ADMINISTRATORS 
BOSTON  HARBOR  PROJECT 


We  are  seeking  skilled  individuals  to  assist  in  the  coordination  of 
the  Program  Management  Division’s  design  and  construction  con¬ 
tracts.  This  challenging  position  requires  the  preparation  of  contract 
documents,  processing  amendments  and  change  orders  and  review  of 
invoices  and  progress  reports  to  ensure  accuracy  and  contract  compli¬ 
ance.  You  will  provide  assistance  on  procurements,  process  contract 
payments  through  accounts  payable,  and  be  responsible  for  maintain¬ 
ing  an  automated  database  for  preparation  of  management  reports. 

Qualified  candidates  must  possess  3  to  6  years  experience  in  con¬ 
tract  administration  and  a  Bachelors  degree  in  Business  Administra¬ 
tion,  Public  Administration  or  a  related  field.  Experience  in  a  con¬ 
struction  or  engineering  environment  is  desirable.  Accounting  and/or 
financial  experience  preferred.  Salary  range  to  mid  -  $30's. 

Please  send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to  the  Human 
Resources  Department,  Massachusetts  Water  Resources  Authority, 
Charlestown  Navy  Yard,  100  First  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02129. 


MASSACHUSETTS  WATER 
RESOURCES  AUTHORITY 


An  Equal  Opportunity/ Affirmative  Action  Employer 
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able  to  obtain  a  bank  loan.  Lucy 
Chin  said  she  didn’t  want  to  go 
through  the  SBA  because  of  the 
paperwork  involved.  J.Wing 
Lee  commented  that  most 
businesses  are  insured  for  mer¬ 
chandise,  but  that  no  insurance 
company  will  insure  buildings  in 
Chinatown.  His  bookstore  suf¬ 
fered  a  $7,000  loss  when  water 
flooded  its  basement  location 
and  ruined  books  and  stationery. 
Not  only  did  he  lose  merchan¬ 
dise  he  said,  but  he  couldn’t  re¬ 
stock  for  another  45  days,  the 
length  of  time  it  takes  for 
delivery  by  boat  to  arrive  from 
Hong  Kong. 

Robert  Sedgewick,  from  the 
SBA  explained  that  the  SBA’s 
assistance  programs  are  usually 
geared  toward  major  disasters 
such  as  earthquakes  or  hur¬ 
ricanes. 

The  SBA  and  the  EIDC  also 
provide  other  kinds  of  assistance 
to  small  businesses,  such  as 
financing  when  a  business  can’t 
obtain  a  loan  under  a  bank’s 
terms. 


1st  Night  Celebrates 


by  Antonina  Colbert 

December  31st  marks  the 
fourteenth  celebration  of  First 
Night,  Boston’s  Annual  New 
Year’s  Celebration  of  the  Arts, 
and  Leland  Faulkner’s  Light 
Theatre  will  be  performing  for 
the  second  year  in  a  row  as  part 
of  it.  The  main  attraction  of  their 
performance  will  be  an  adaption 
of  the  ancient  Japanese  folktale 
“Urashima  Taro.” 

As  the  story  goes,  the  boy 
Urashima  one  day  saves  the  life 
of  a  turtle.  Some  time  after  the 
incident,  Urahima  agrees  to 
follow  the  turtle  to  see  this 
wonderful  land  beneath  the 
waves,  and  while  there,  meets 
and  falls  in  love  with  a  beautiful 
princess.  After  a  time  which 
Urashima  believes  to  be  about 
three  years  has  passed,  thoughts 
of  his  parents  begin  to  distract 


DEPUTY  DIRECTOR 
CAPITAL  PROGRAMS 


We  are  seeking  a  manager  to  di¬ 
rect  all  capital  program  activity  in  the 
Sewerage  Division  including  planning,  en¬ 
gineering,  construction,  capital  budget¬ 
ing  &  capital  grants. 


Responsibilities  will  include  devel¬ 
oping  the  new  management  information 
systems  and  overseeing  the  construction 
and  engineering  units. 

Qualified  candidates  must  possess 
a  Bachelor's  Degree  in  a  related  field. 
Graduate  Management  Degree  pre¬ 
ferred.  Ten  years  experience  in  a  related 
field,  five  in  a  managerial  capacity. 

Please  send  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  the  Human  Resources 
Department.Massachusetts  Water  Re¬ 
sources  Authority,  Charlestown  Navy  Yard, 
100  First  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02129. 


MASSACHUSETTS  WATER 
RESOURCES  AUTHORITY 


An  Equal  Opportunity/ Affirmative  Action  Employer 


EXECUTIVE 


SECRETARY 


This  unique  position  needs  a  dynamic, 
high  energy  professional  to  assist  a  Department 
Director.  Organization,  excellent  communica¬ 
tion  skills  and  a  customer  service  orientation  are 
essential.  You  will  be  responsible  for  daily  corre¬ 
spondence,  scheduling,  developing  and  main¬ 
taining  office  systems  and  other  administrative 
duties.  The  ability  to  manage  a  hectic  environ¬ 
ment  with  a  smile  Is  required. 

Qualified  candidates  will  possess  a  secre¬ 
tarial  or  business  school  background  and  5-7 
years  of  professional  office  administration  expe¬ 
rience.  IBM  Word  Perfect  proficiency  Is  preferred . 


Please  send  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  the  Human  Resources  Department, 
Massachusetts  Water  Resources  Authority,  Char¬ 
lestown  Navy  Yard,  100  First  Avenue, 


MASSACHUSETTS  W 
RESOURCES  AUTHORITY 

An  Equal  O  pportunltv/Afilrm alive  Action  Employer 


him. Urashima  realizes  how 
much  he  misses  them  and  wants 
to  return  home  again.He  stub¬ 
bornly  refuses  the  pleas  of  the 
princess  to  remain  with  her 
beneath  the  sea  and  goes  back  to 
his  homeland,  only  to  find  he 
cannot  recognize  it  -everything 
has  changed! 

Eventually  Urashima  asks  an 
old  man  where  the  address  of  his 
old  house  is,  and  he  finds  that  it 
no  longer  exists.  But  before  he 
left  the  land  beneath  the  sea,  the 
princess  had  given  him  a  box. 
He  now  begins  to  wonder  if 
perhaps  it  holds  some  method  of 
enabling  him  to  return  to  her. 
So,  despite  her  vehement  warn¬ 
ings  for  him  to  never  open  the 
box,  he  does.  As  to  the  out¬ 
come?  Well,  you  must  see  the 
Light  Theatre’s  performance  to 
find  out  the  ending. 

Leland  Faulkner  and  his  tour¬ 
ing  group,  which  includes  Karen 
Pulkkiner  and  Kuniko 
Yamamoto,  use  mime,  magic, 
puppetry,  and  shadow  play  to  act 
out  this  fable.  As  Mr.  Faulkner 
explains,  “It  holds  many  mean¬ 
ings  on  different  levels,”  so  it  is 
sure  to  be  enjoyed  by  child  and 
adult  alike. 

Faulkner  first  began  to  study 
mime  at  the  age  of  seventeen. 
He  studied  in  Maine  under  the 
tutelage  of  Tony  Martino,  retur¬ 
ning  every  summer  until  the  age 
of  twenty.  At  that  time  he  was 
apprenticed  by  Mr.  Martino  and 
toured  with  him  for  three  years. 
It  was  druing  this  time  that 
Faulkner  “began  to  understand 
and  gained  a  deep  appreciation 
of  theatre  as  an  art,”  he  says. 

The  last  three  years  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the  current 
theatre  company,  touring  with 
his  present  trio  for  the  past  two 
years.  They  have  toured  all  over 
the  United  States,  and  in  both 
Japan  and  Thailand.  He  is  in  the 
process  of  negotiating  a  tour  to 
take  place  in  Hong  Kong.  He 
finds  that  wherever  they  tour, 
the  performance  is  appreciated 
by  the  entire  audience, 
regardless  of  their  cultural 
background.  As  Faulkner  says, 
“the  people  who  come  to  watch 
us  know  that  they  are  coming  to 
see  a  performance  of  mime  and 
magic  that  they  can  enjoy  along 
with  their  children.”  The  per¬ 
formance  is  entirely  visual-  no 
words  are  used. 

Mr.  Faulkner  professes  that, 
“like  any  artist,  I  am  never 
satisfied  with  the  final  product.  I 
am  always  searching  for  new 
methods  of  making  the  story 
even  more  visually  exciting  and 
a  truer  interpretation  to  the  writ¬ 
ten  word  than  the  last  one,  while 
still  entertaining.”  For  this 
reason,  his  performances  are 
constantly  evolving  into  a  dif¬ 
ferent  spectacle  each  time. 

The  performance  of 
“Urashima  Taro”  is  a  central 
part  of  the  theatrical  trio,  but  by 
no  means  the  only  one.  Faulkner 
assures  that  those  who  attended 
last  year’s  performance  can  ex¬ 
pect  an  even  fuller  one  this  year. 

Leland  Fauklner’s  Light 
Theatre  will  be  at  the  C.  Walsh 
Theatre  of  Suffolk  University  on 
December  3 1 .  Performance 
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Personal  Voices  Tells  of  Chinese  Women 


Cover  photo  for  Chinese  Women  in  the  1980s 


Personal  Voices:  Chinese 
Women  in  the  1980’s  by  Emily 
Honig  and  Gail  Hershatter, 
Stanford  University  Press,  1988 

by  Lenore  Balliro 

The  cover  of  Honig  and 
Herstatter’s  ambitious  book  Per¬ 
sona!  Voices:  Chinese  Women 
in  the  1980’s  shows  a  black  and 
white  photograph  of  a  group  of 
young  Chinese  women  workers. 
They’re  wearing  sturdy  work 
clothes  (including  cotton  caps  to 
keep  their  hair  in  place),  and 
they’re  holding  industrial  tools 
in  their  hands  and  on  their 
shoulders.  It’s  a  portrait  of 
cheerful  comraderie,  collective 
effort,  and  optimism;  the  women 
are  smiling  broadly  and  the 
beginning  structure  of  a  bridge 
can  be  seen  behind  them. 
Though  these  women  are  the 
women  of  the  1980’s  whose 
lives  the  authors  explore,  the 
photo  is  reminiscent  of  Chinese 
posters  during  the  cultural 
revolution  (1966-76)  when 
women  were  portrayed  as  strong 
enough  to  “hold  up  half  the 
sky.” 

However,  the  image  on  the 
book  jacket  contrasts  with  the 
picture  that  emerges  in  the  per- 
sonl  lives  of  Chinese  women  in 
the  1980’s.  The  image  of  the 
strong  woman  in  non-traditional 
work  is  replaced  by  one  who  is 
often  denied  work  assignments 
at  all,  and  one  who  is  victimized 
by  the  popular  concept  that 
women’s  intelligence,  though 
special,  is  inferior. 

The  authors  analyze  these 
significant  changes  in  women’s 
social  status  in  light  of  political 
and  economic  changes  in  China, 
particularly  the  far-reaching 
changes  of  modernization  since 
the  end  of  the  Cultural  Revolu¬ 
tion.  This  process,  including 
more  free  market  ventures,  an 
influx  of  western  experts  and 
periodicals,  and  more  relaxed 
political  education  has  influenc¬ 
ed  the  quality  of  women’s  lives. 
Whether  these  changes  are  for 
the  better  or  worse  form  the 
basis  of  an  investigation  the 


authors  explore,  not  through  the 
prisms  of  Marxism  or  western 
democracy,  but  through  an 
analysis  of  gender  relations. 

Through  extensive  personal 
interviews  from  1979-86  and 
reviews  of  both  national  and 
non-official  publications  on 
women’s  issues,  the  authors  pro¬ 
be  the  changes  that  affect  the 
social  structure  of  Chinese 
society  in  a  way  that  rarely  gets 
examined.  They  attempt  to 
highlight  the  personal  as  it  is  in¬ 
formed  by  the  political,  and 
make  their  biases  clear: 

Like  feminist  scholars  in  other 
fields,  we  look  at  gender  as  one 
of  several  basic  principles 
around  which  every  society  is 
organized,  and  we  seek  to  iden¬ 
tify  the  relationships  of  power 
and  inequality  that  structure 
gender  roles  in  China.  We 
employ  this  method  not  only  to 
understand  the  experiences  of 
women,  but  to  illuminate  other 
social  problems  that  are  central 
to  China’s  development  in  the 
late  twentieth  century. 

The  style  of  Personal  Voices 
is  engaging  and  the  authors  suc¬ 
cessfully  avoid  the  kind  of 
academic  style  that  can  be  off- 
putting  to  the  common  reader. 
They  provide  useful  historical 
information  to  help  set  a  context 
for  the  1980’s,  including  the 
contemporary  Democracy 
Movement  in  China,  and  the 
Great  Leap  Forward. 

In  the  opening  chapter,  the 
authors  explore  “Growing  Up 
Female.”  They  present  compell¬ 
ing  evidence  to  illustrate  the 
contradiction  between  official 
ideology  (women  are  equal  to 
men)  and  popular  perceptions 
about  women’s  limitations  and 
inferiority  to  men.  For  example, 
in  an  article  on  adolescent 
health,  the  author  claims  that  “it 
is  unadvisable  for  women  to 
engage  in  heavy  physical  labor 
or  they  will  become  ill  and 
develop  problems.  In  general  it 
is  not  advisable  for  men  and 
women  to  compete  or  be  treated 
equally  in  work  arrangements.” 
Even  more  striking  is  “A  Com¬ 


parison  of  Characteristics  of 
Females  and  Males.”  Here,  a 
polarity  of  attributes  describing 
the  differences  between  men  and 
women  is  listed: 

“Women:  love  to  talk, 
understanding,  very  quiet,  easily 
express  feelings,  very  neat  and 
clean,  love  art  and  literature. 
Men:  very  independent,  possess 
an  aggressive  nature,  full  of 
vigor,  seldom  express  feelings, 
inattentive  to  appearance,  dar¬ 
ing,  make  decisions  easily.  ” 
The  authors  note  in  their 
research  that  girls  in  middle 
school  are  often  guided  to  lower 
their  intellectual  aspirations  and 
to  avoid  math  and  sciences  in 
favor  of  humanities  and 
languageas  for  which  they  are 
“better  suited.” 

Honig  and  Hershatter  devote 
several  fascinating  chapters  to 
sexuality,  courtship,  marriage, 
and  women’s  roles.  In  “Adorn¬ 
ment  and  Sexuality,”  they  il- 
ustrate  how  beauty  and  sexual 
attractiveness  have  become 
socially  approved  concerns  of 
the  1980s.  Many  of  the  ex¬ 
amples  they  cite,  especially  from 
the  advice  literature,  are 
dismaying:  “China  Pioneers  a 
Bust  Enhancer,”  “Remarkable 
Methods  in  Attaining  Rapid 
Beauty.”  Discussions  about 
women  who  glue  on  false 
eyelashes  with  permanent 
adhesive,  opt  for  cosmetic 
surgery,  or  wear  restrictive 
clothing  are  equally  striking, 
though  not  practices  of  course, 
from  which  western  women  are 
exempt. 

The  1980’s  female  emerges  in 
these  descriptions  as  the  an¬ 
tithesis  to  the  woman  of  the 
cultural  revolution  whose  attire 
reflected  a  rejection  of  demean¬ 
ing  roles— and  this  is  just  the 
contrast  the  authors  highlight. 
While  it  might  seem  that  prac¬ 
tices  like  bust  enhancing  come 
frighteningly  close  to  the  feudal 
practice  of  foot-binding,  the 
authors  invite  us  to  examine 
these  changes  in  another  light. 

Dressing  up,  they  claim. 


might  represent  a  liberatory  act 
in  the  spirit  of  modernization 
and  reform  for  Chinese  women 
in  the  1980s  as  opposed  to  dress¬ 
ing  down  in  identification  with 
the  spirit  of  revolution  and  col¬ 
lectivism  during  the  Cultural 
Revolution.  What’s  missing, 
they  suggest,  is  a  critical 
analysis  on  the  part  of  women  as 
they  embrace  these  changes:  are 
they  positive  changes  because 
they  are  more  “western”?  Or, 
are  women  doomed  to  another 
kind  of  tyranny  as  they  become 
victimized  by  advertising  and 
the  posturing  of  ideal  standards 
of  beauty?  Such  a  dialogue,  they 
imply,  would  be  useful  in  the 
years  to  come. 

The  Cultural  Revolution  and 
modernization  are  two  factors 
that  have  profoundly  affected 
courtship  and  marriage,  the 
authors  claim.  Because  many 
men  and  women  delayed  marry¬ 
ing  as  a  result  of  relocation  and 
other  factors  during  that  period, 
they  are  playing  a  frantic  game 
of  catch  up  in  the  80s.  This  is 
particularly  important  for 
women  who  want  to  avoid  the 
social  stigma  of  becoming  an 
“old  maid.”  As  a  result,  mar¬ 
riage  introduction  bureaus  have 
become  a  popular  method  for 
matchmaking.  Modernization 
and  the  availability  of  consumer 
goods  has  pressured  couples  to 
be  materially  successful.  In 
discussing  “marital 

materialism”  as  a  recent 
phenomenon,  the  authors 
describe  how  men  are  expected 
to  bring  a  large  quantity  of 
material  goods  into  the 
household '-before  marriage, 
often  straining  economic  limits. 

Similarly,  elaborate  wedding 
celebrations  (once  banned  dur¬ 
ing  the  Cultural  Revolution, 
precisely  because  they  created 
economic  hardships)  have  again 
reached  extravagant  propor¬ 
tions.  The  emphasis  on  romantic 
love,  once  considered  bourgeois 
and  anti-revolutionary,  and  the 
new  marriage  of  law  of  1980 
allowing  greater  freedom  in  ob¬ 
taining  divorce  are  two  reasons, 
the  authors  claim,  for  the  in¬ 
crease  in  divorce  and  ex¬ 
tramarital  affairs. 

Conditions  within  the 
household  after  marriage  do  not 
suggest  that  women’s  conditions 
have  progressed.  Although 
China  attempted  to  socialize 
housework  during  the  Great 
Leap  Forward,  it  did  not  suc¬ 
ceed.  As  a  result,  women  still 
shoulder  the  greatest  burden  of 
housework,  even  when  they 
work  outside  the  home.  Nor  are 
women  free  from  violence  and 
abuse.  As  a  result  of  family 
planning  policies  (one  child  per 
family),  and  women’s  decrease 
in  status  since  the  Cultural 
Revolution,  the  authors  point  to 
increases  in  female  infanticide. 
Rape  and  domestic  violence, 
they  show,  are  on  the  rise. 

The  chapter  “Women  and 
Work,”  reveals  some  dismaying 
evidence  of  increased 
discrimination  against  women  in 
the  1980s.  Because  of  a  labor 
surplus,  full  employment  has 
been  a  problem,  and  the  authors 

show  how  work  units  tend  to 


select  men  over  women.  Local 
reports  in  Shanghai,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  indicate  that  70-80  percent 
of  adults  not  assigned  to  work 
are  women.  Nor  is  discrimina¬ 
tion  limited  to  the  workplace, 
they  note.  It  extends  to  admis¬ 
sion  into  universities  and  posi¬ 
tions  of  authority  within  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party 
(CCP). 

Evidence  of  discrimination  in 
Personal  Voices  corroborates 
anecdotal  evidence  I  heard  from 
my  female  students  at  Zhejiang 
University  in  Hangzhou  in  1985. 

Western  women,  particularly 
feminists,  might  question 
whether  women’s  lot  in  China  is 
really  improving  during  this 
time  of  modernization.  Some  of 
the  changes  either  chosen  by 
women  themselves  or  as  thrust 
upon  them  by  discriminatory 
practices,  appear  as  a  step 
backwards  from  the  elevation  in 
status  they  have  received  since 
liberation,  particularly  as 
relfected  in  the  constitution  and 
Marriage  Law  of  1950. 

But  Honig  and  Hershatter  of¬ 
fer,  in  their  final  chapter, 
“Feminist  Voices,”  a  slim  vi¬ 
sion  of  hope:  a  growing  voice  of 
feminist  outcry  that  points  to  and 
reacts  against  discrimination.  A 
newly  revitalized  Women’s 
Federation,  several  “Friendly 
Societies”  and  the  emergence  of 

Women’s  Studies  groups  on 

campuses  indiciate  that  women 
are  willing  to  collectively  ex¬ 
amine  their  lot  and  speak  up 
about  it.  The  fact  that  all  of  these 
except  the  Womens’  Federation 
are  grassroots  groups  without 
official  government  sanction  is 
evidence,  the  authors  suggest,  of 
a  hopeful  element—  that 
women’s  issues  are  becoming 
public  and  can’t  be  ignored  by 
post-Mao  policies. 

Egalitarianism,  they  suggest, 
has  to  be  put  back  on  the  official 
agenda,  and  not  submerged 
under  concerns  for  economic 
reforms.  The  limitation  of  this 
chapter,  however,  is  one  that 
runs  through  the  book  -  the 

analysis  focuses,  on  women  ip 
urban  areas  and  thus  exempts 

about  70  percent  of  the  popula¬ 
tion. 

It  is  important  to  read  Per¬ 
sonal  Voices  in  light  of  recent 
changes  in  China  since  the  June 
4th  massacre.  As  voices  of  the 
recent  student-worker  move¬ 
ment  (a  movement  which  seems 
to  reflect  a  decidedly  male- 
intellectural  bias)  have  become 
silenced,  and  as  the  CCP 
becomes  increasingly 
totalitarian  in  its  practices,  the 
public  forum  that  emerged  in  the 
1980s,  one  that  the  authors  see 
as  a  positive  step  for  women, 
may  also  disappear.  If  so, 
women  are  doomed  to  suffer  in¬ 
creased  injustices  in  silence, 
with  less  opporltunity  for  work¬ 
ing  toward  change. 

( Lenore  Balliro  is  a  poet  and 
ESL  specialist  in  Boston.  She 
taught  English  in  China,  and 
maintains  a  keen  interest  in 
China  affairs.) 
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ASIAN  CALENDAR 


ARTS 


Nov.  4-Jan.  7:  Text  as  Image: 
Japanese  Calligraphy  from  the 
Eighth  through  Nineteenth 
Centuries,  an  exhibition  featur- 
iing  Buddhist  texts  or  sutras  on 
I  ornamented  papers,  hanging 
scrolls  with  poems  inscribed  by 
[the  hand  of  Zen  masters,  and 
[compositions  from  the  Edo 
[period  uniting  paintings  and 
poems  with  literati  themes  will 
[inaugurate  the  year-long 
[celebration  of  the  founding  of 
|  the  Department  of  Asiatic  Art. 
[At  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts, 
1 465  Huntington  Ave.,  Boston, 
|Ma. 

[Dec.  1-Feb.  18:  Faces  of 
[China,  sixty  protraits,  ranging 
in  format  from  small  Indian 
[miniatures  and  Japanese  screens 
I  to  hanging  scrolls  and  Chinese 
Ihandscrolls  will  be  featured  at 
I  the  Musuem  of  Fine  Arts,  465 
|  Huntington  Ave.  Boston,  Ma. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


The  China  Emergency  Action 
toll-free  number  is: 
1-800-888-5284,  use  this 
number  to  send  a  telegram 
message  to  Chinese  government 
[officials,  protesting  recent 
|  events  in  China. 

Multilingual  HELP-Line  pro¬ 
vides  telephone  information  and 
[adresses  questions  regarding 


AIDS,  immigration  and  citizen¬ 
ship.  Call  (508)  688-HELP  for 
assistance  in  Spanish,  Viet¬ 
namese,  Khmer,  Arabic,  Hindi, 
Tamil,  French,  Malayalam, 
Thai,  Gujarathi,  and  Laotian. 
Sponsored  by  the  International 
Institute  of  Greater  Lawrence. 

Dec.  21:  Chinese  Golden  Age 
Center  Annual  Christmas  Par¬ 
ty!  Party  welcomes  elderly 
■from  the  community  and  is  free 
of  charge.  At  the  Quincy  School 
auditorium, 885  Washington  St. 
at  1  pm. 

Dec.  22:Kwong  Kow  Chinese 
School  Christmas  Party!  90 
Tyler  St.  Boston.  At  5  pm. 

Chinatown  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
Club  Activities:  Discovery  Pro¬ 
gram,  arts  and  crafts,  every 
Tuesday  and  Thursday,  4-6 
pm.  Tutorial  and  Counseling 
Program,  elementary,  high 
school,  and  first  year  college 
students,  preparations  for 
PSAT,  SAT,  and  Achievement 
Exams,  help  with  College  and 
Financial  Aid  application.  Job 
Access  Program,  assistance  in 
job  training  and  placement.  For 
more  information,  contact  Joe 
Tam:  426-0545 

Jackson-Mann  Community 
School  Job  Search,  The  adult 
education  programs  seeks  a 
fundraiser/co-director  and  an 
ESL  teacher.  Applicants  should 
be  commtted  to  democratic  pro¬ 
cess  and  student  empowerment. 
Call  783-2770  for  more  infor¬ 
mation. 


Christmas  Services 
&  Celebrations 


Boston  Chinese  Evangelical 
Church,  249  Harrison  Ave., 
Boston,  (617)  5711.  12/22, 

7:30  pm  Christmas  Carols; 
12/24,  9:30  am,  Christmas  Day 
Services  in  English;  1 1  am  and  1 
pm,  Christmas  Day  Service  in 
Cantonese. 

Boston  Chinese  Church  of 
Saving  Grace,  333  Tremont 
St.,  Boston,  (617)  423-3798. 
Dec.  24,  2  pm,  Christmas  Wor¬ 
ship;  Dec.  25,  11  am,  Christmas 
Celebration. 

Greater  Boston  Chinese  Bible 
Church,  29  Montrole  Ave., 
Woburn,  (617)  935-8059.  Dec. 

24,  8  pm.,  Christmas  Eve 
Candlelight  Celebration;  Dec. 

25,  11:15  am,  Christmas  Day 
Worship;  1:30  pm,  Christmas 
Day  Celebration. 

The  Cathedral  Church  of  St. 
Paul,  138  Tremont  St.,  Boston 
(617)  482-5800.  Dec.  23,  2-4 
pm,  Christmas  Celebration  in 
Chinese;  Dec.  24,  12:30  pm, 
Christmas  Worship;  6  pm, 
10:30  pm,  11  pm,  Christmas 
Carols. 

Chinese  Baptist  Church  of 
Greater  Boston,  65 
Washington  St.,  Quincy,  Ma. 
02169.  Dec.  23,  6  pm, 
Christmas  Party;  Dec.  24,  1:30 
pm,  Christmas  Carols;  Dec.  24, 
6  pm,  Family  Visit. 

Chinese  Catholic  Church  of 
Boston,  125  Harrison  Ave., 
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HOLIDAY 

GREETINGS 


Teresa  M.  Tse,  D.M.D. 


sm#?sh± 


80  Boylston  Street 
Suite  306 
Boston,  MA  02116 

Tel:  (617)  482-8550 


Chinatown.  Chinese  masses: 
Dec.  24,  25,  10:30  am;  English 
masses:  Dec.  24,  5  pm,  mid¬ 
night;  Dec.  25,  7:30  am,  9  am, 
and  11:30  am.  Christmas  Party: 
Dec.  25  after  Chinese  mass. 
Workshops  in  SAT  and  At 
given  by  the  Association  of 
Overseas  Hong  Kong  Chinese 
for  Democracy  and  Human 
Rights.  Workshops  will  be  of¬ 
fered  on  the  6th,  the  13th,  and 
the  20th  of  January,  1990,  at  the 
New  England  Chinese 

Benevolent  Association.  For  ap¬ 
plication  forms  and/or  informa¬ 
tion,  please  write  to 

AOHKCDHR,  P.O.  Box  259, 
MIT  Branch,  Cambridge,  Ma. 
02139  or  leave  message  at 
617-628-1549. 


times  are  2:30  and  3:45.  Tickets 
for  the  entire  night’s  perfor¬ 
mances  of  First  Night  are 


available  for  $5  at  Bostix, 
Ticketron,  Faneuil  Hall,  and  the 
Harvard  Square  Information 
Booth. 

Other  performances  include 
“A  Washu  Sampler,”  featuring 
Bow  Sim  Mark,  demonstrating 
martial  arts  accompanied  by 
music  and  narration  at  Don 
Bosco  Technical  High  School, 
300  Tremont  St.  at  7  pm  and  8 
pm.  Yao  Li’s  Kung  Fu  Academy 
will  perform  choreographed  in¬ 
dividual  and  precision  fighting 
sets  at  Don  Bosco  Technical 
High  School,  at  9  pm  and  10: 15 
pm.  At  the  Quincy  Community 
School  in  Chinatown,  Jon 
Bonaparte  will  perform  a  full- 
feature  magic  show  at  3:30  pm 
and  4:30  pm. 

(Antonina  Colbert  is  a  con¬ 
tributing  writer  for  Sampan. 
She  is  a  student  of  Chinese 
culture  and  language.) 


PROGRAM  COORDINATOR 

Full-time  program  coordinator  for  JRC 
Accredited  Radiologic  Technology  Program, 
responsible  for  all  aspects  of  the  program. 
Rank  to  Professor,  $21,955-34,922. 

FACULTY 

Full-time  position,  responsible  for  classroom 
teaching  and  evaluation  of  clinical  compe¬ 
tencies.  Rank  to  Professor,  $21 ,955-28,937 
MS  degree  preferred  for  both  positions,  BS 
required.  Three  years  experience  as  ARRT 
required.  Minimum  requirements  may  be 
waived  under  exceptional  situations  in 
accordance  with  collective  bargaining 
'agreement. 

To  apply,  send  resume  and  cover  letter  to 
meet  deadline  of  January  8, 1 990  to: 
Personnel  Office,  Massachusetts  Bay 
Community  College,  50  Oakland  Street, 
Wellesley  Hills,  MA  02181. 

An  Affirmative  Action/Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


Massachusetts  Bay 
Cbmmunity  College 
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BEST  WISHES  FOR  THE  HOLIDAY  SEASON 


Somerset  Paper  Co. 


il 


# 


148  Cook  Street 
Billerica  MA  01821 
(617)  270-3565 
(508)  667-8583 


We  Specialize  In  Servicing 
Chinese  Restaurants 


Paper  &  Allied  Products 
Bags  *  Cups  *  Bakery  Boxes 
Towels  *  Bathroom  Tissue  *  Napkins 
Fountain  Syrups 
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Hundreds  of  job  training 
opportunities  in  the 
engineering  design  field 
are  available  through  the 
Central  Artery/Tunnel 
Project 

Interested  Chinatown 
residents  should  contact  the 
neighborhood’s  in-take 
center  located  at: 

The  Chinese  American 
Civic  Association 
90  Tyler  Street 
Boston,  MA  02110 

or  call  (617)  426-9492  for 
more  information. 
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Chinatown 


Celebrates 


the  Holidays 


The  Mayor’s 

Christmas 

Tree 

Delights 

Children 

and  Adults 


Season’s  Greetings! 
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Students  receive  graduation  certificates  from  the  International  Ladies  ’  Garment 
Workers '  Union  English  class  in  Chinatown. 
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Happy 


Holidays 


Ronald  McDonald  entertains  children  at  the  South  Cove  YMCA  annual  Christmas 
Party.  photo/CA 


Parents  enjoy  a  Parents'  Appreciation  Day  Program  and  Breakfast  at  the 
Harvard-Kent  School  in  Charlestown.  photo/Harvard-Kent  School 


from 


The  Chinese  American  Civic  Association 
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MWRA  Toxic  Reduction 
&  Control  Department 


Experienced  professionals  are  needed  to  fill  the  following  posi¬ 
tions  in  our  Toxic  Reduction  and  Control  Department.  These  indi¬ 
viduals  will  part  of  the  departments  administrative/managerial  team 
which  will  be  instrumental  in  the  MWRA’s  Boston  Harbor  clean-up 
efforts. 

Quality  Assurance  Administrator 

The  professional  selected  for  this  position  will  develop  and  man¬ 
age  a  comprehensive  Quality  Assurance/Quality  Control  Program  in 
the  Department’s  Monitoring  Section.  Responsibilities  will  include 
analysis  of  all  pertinent  issues  and  information  regarding  the  impact 
of  proposed  policy;  conducting  lab  audits  for  laboratories  and  firms 
providing  analytical  services  for  the  Division;  supervising  and  train¬ 
ing  staff  in  proper  QA/QC  procedures  and  other  related  duties  as 
required. 

Candidates  should  a  B.S.  in  Chemistry,  Biology,  Environmental  Sci¬ 
ences  or  related  Engineering  field.  In  addition,  they  should  demon¬ 
strate  strong  written  and  oral  communication  skills  and  a  practical 
understanding  of  Quality  Assurance/Quality  Control  procedures  and 
principles  as  acquired  through  4-6  years  in  an  established  QA/QC 
Program  with  at  least  2  years  working  in  a  field  program. 

Monitoring  Program  Manager 

This  position  manages  the  entire  Monitoring  Program  &  super¬ 
vises  the  professional  staff  and  consultants  under  contract  to  the 
MWRA.  Responsibilities  include  monitoring  consultants  quality  of 
outputs,  budget  /schedule  compliance  &  conformance  to  contract 
terms;  providing  technical  assistance  to  other  staff  in  development  of 
program  plans  &  designs  for  projects  related  to  Monitoring;  partici¬ 
pating  in  consultant  selections  &  other  related  duties  as  required. 

The  qualified  candidate  must  possess  strong  written  and  oral  com¬ 
munication  skills  and  a  B.S.  in  chemistry,  biology,  engineering,  envi¬ 
ronmental  sciences,  or  related  field.  A  demonstrated  understanding 
of  all  phases  of  environmental  science  and  engineering  as  acquired 
by  7  to  9  years  in  environmental  science,  municipal  waste  treatment, 
industrial  pretreatment,  and  related  experience  of  which  at  least  3 
must  be  in  a  supervisory  capacity  is  also  required. 

Monitoring  Project  Manager 

The  selected  candidate  will  manage  and  supervise  various  moni¬ 
toring  projects  and  activities  of  field  and  support  staff  including 
preparation  of  monitoring  plans  and  the  scheduling  and  start-up  of 
monitoring  projects.  The  Project  Manager  will  be  responsible  for 
selecting,  managing,  and  overseeing  the  work  of  professional  consult¬ 
ants  under  contract  to  t  he  MWRA;  reviewing  and  recommending  staff 
assignments  and  personnel  needs;  supervising  and  training  field  staff 
in  proper  monitoring  protocol  and  safety  procedures;  overseeing  and 
maintaining  inventory  of  all  monitoring  equipment  and  supplies;  and 
other  related  duties. 

The  position  requires  aB.S.  in  Chemistry,  Biology,  Environmental 
Sciences,  or  a  related  field.  Strong  written  and  oral  communication 
skills  as  well  as  a  demonstrated  understanding  of  all  phases  of  envi¬ 
ronmental  science  and/or  engineering  as  acquired  by  6  to  8  years  ex¬ 
perience  In  environmental  sciences,  municipal  waste  treatment, 
industrial  pretreatment,  and  related  experience  is  also  required. 

Inspections  Program  Manager 

This  position  manages  and  directs  all  Inspection  activities  for  the 
department  and  provides  assistance  to  other  sections  as  required. 
Responsibilities  include  implementation  of  local  limits,  planning,  and 
data  base  preparation;  coordinating  joint  inspections  and  projects 
with  other  governmental  agencies,  engineering  firms,  and  educa¬ 
tional  institutions;  developing  and  implementing  training  programs; 
reviewing  and  evaluating  reports  and  other  pertinent  duties. 

Candidates  should  possess  analytical  and  writing  skills  as  nor¬ 
mally  attained  through  a  4  year  college  program  in  environmental 
science,  engineering,  chemistry,  biology,  ora  related  engineering  or 
science  field.  In  addition,  knowledge  of  environmental  engineering 
and  sciences  as  applied  to  industrial  wastewater  treatment  or  related 
fields  and  applicable  laws  and  regulations  governing  discharges  to 
the  sanitary  sewer  system  as  acquired  through  7  to  9  years  experi¬ 
ence,  at  least  3  should  be  in  a  supervisory  capacity,  is  also  required. 

Technical  Services  Program  Manager 

The  Program  Manager  of  Technical  Services  will  manage  all  facets 
of  the  Program  and  supervise  the  professional  staff  and  consultants 
under  contract  to  the  MWRA.  Management  responsibilities  will 
include  scheduling,  budget,  and  task  performance  of  Technical  Serv¬ 
ices  Section  projects  regarding  source  reduction,  household  hazard¬ 
ous  waste,  urban  run-off  and  other  projects  to  reduce  the  inflow  of 
contaminants  into  the  MWRA  system.  Other  related  duties  includes 
overseeing  evaluations  of  source  reduction  options  for  specific 
commercial  and  industrial  categories  and  for  individual  dischargers. 

The  position  requires  strong  written  &  oral  communication  skills, 
a  B.S.  in  chemistry,  biology,  engineering,  environmental  sciences  or 
related  field,  &  demonstrated  practical  understanding  of  all  phases  of 
environmental  management  including  design,  supervision,  &  im¬ 
plementation  of  complex  projects  as  acquired  by  7  to  9  years  experi¬ 
ence  of  which  at  least  3  must  be  in  a  managerial  or  supervisory 
capacity. 

Monitoring  Coordinator 

The  successful  candidate  will  provide  technical  and  research  sup¬ 
port  to  the  Toxic  Reduction  and  Control  Department  and  Residuals 
Program  in  the  areas  of  water  and  sludge  quality,  toxic  substances  and 
related  issues.  The  individual  will  review  applicable  local,  state,  and 
federal  regulations  and  keep  the  department  notified  of  pertinent 
issues,  review  and  interpret  data  collected  hum  NPDES  Permit  and 
resid  uals  quality  monitoring,  ensure  consistency  of  analytical  QA/QC 
protocols,  supervise  staff  in  researching  and  assessing  technical 
issues  and  other  related  duties. 

Candidates  should  possess  a  B.S.  in  Chemistry,  Biology,  Environ¬ 
mental  Sciences,  or  related  Engineering  Held.  In  addition,  applicants 
should  demonstrate  understanding  of  all  phases  of  environmental 
science  and  engineering  as  acquired  by  3  to  5  years  experience  in  en¬ 
vironmental  sciences,  municipal  waste  treatment.  Industrial  pretreat¬ 
ment,  and  related  experience.  Practical  knowledge  of  pertinent 
federal,  state,  and  local  laws  relating  to  water  and  sludge  quality, 
hazardous  waste,  and  discharges  to  the  sanitary  sewer  system  is  also 
required. 

Please  send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to  the  Human  Re¬ 
sources  Department,  Massachusetts  Water  Resources  Authority,  Char¬ 
lestown  Navy  Yard,  100  First  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02129. 

MASSACHUSETTS  WATER 
RESOURCES  AUTHORITY 

An  Equal  Opportunity /Affirmative  Action  Employer 
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Attorneys  at  Cart 


75  Tederal  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 
482-0333 
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WISHING  THE  ASIAN  COMMUNITY 
A  JOYOUS  HOLIDAY  SEASON 


BANK  OF  BOSTON 

m-  at  y 
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710  Washington  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

(Comer  of  Washington  &  Kneeland  Sts.) 
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CHOKE 


CHECKMG. 


NEW  ENGLAND'S 


BEST  VALUE 


ATOMY  *4* 


Choice  Checking,  an  outstanding  value 
in  a  checking  account  from  Bank  of  New 
England.  Because  when  you  bank  with 
the  best,  you  get  the  best— the  largest 
network  of  branches  in  New  England 
with  service  that’s  second  to  none. 

And  now  when  you  open  a  Choice 
Checking  account,  you  can  choose 
from  one  of  many  special  gifts  that 
capture  the  unique  flavor  of  New  England. 

To  open  an  account,  stop  by  your  nearest 
Bank  of  New  England  office.  And  don’t 
forget  to  sign  up  for  our  “Best  of  New 
England”  sweepstakes,  your  chance  to 
win  one  of  hundreds  of  exciting  prizes. 


CHOKE  CHECKMG 


A  flat  monthly  fee  of  $4.95. 


ly  te< 

No  minimum  balance  required. 
20  checks  per  month. 

Unlimited  transactions  at  all 
Bank  of  New  England  ATMs. 

A  free  Best  of  New  England  gift 
when  you  open  your  account. 


a  _  Bank  of 
§  m  New  England 


IHEBESTOFIKW  ENGLAND  FROM  THE  BANKOFNEWENGLAND. 


Member  FDIC.  Personal  accounts  only.  A  $10  deposit  is  required  to  open  the  account.  Bank  of  New  England  ATMs  include  New  England  Banker,*  Barney* 
and  InstaCard.*  A  fee  of  $1.00  will  be  charged  for  each  check  in  excess  of  the  twenty  per  month  limit.  Gift  and  sweepstakes  offer  ends  12/30/89. 


* 

— - 


The  Boston  Red  Sox  are 
looking  for  people  who  enjoy 
dealing  with  the  public.  Ideal 
employment  for  students, 
homemakers,  teachers,  retired 
persons,  or  anyone  looking  for 
F-T/P-Tl  WEEKENDS  work  to 
fit  any  schedule. 


TELEPHONE  RESERVATION 
CLERKS/TICKET  SELLERS 


Seasonal  positions  (9  months)  available  for  individuals  with  prior 
typing  and  telephone  experience  helpful,  but  not  necessary. 


Interested  applicants  please  call  Debbie  Harris  at  267-8661, 
10  AM-4  PM  for  additional  information. 


An  equal  opportunity/affirmative  action  employer  M/F 


■ 


SUBSCRIBE  TO  THE  SAMPAN 


First  class  for  one  year:  $50 
Third  class  for  one  year:  $15 


Your  donation  of  $25,  $50,  $100,  or  $500  would  be  welcome. 


Please  mail  check  to: 

The  Sampan  attn:  circulation 

CACA 
90  Tyler  St. 

Boston,  Ma.  02111 


Name: 


Address: 


Telephone  number: 


The  Sampan  is  the  only  bilingual  newspaper  published  in  New  England  serving  the  Asian 
community.  The  Sampan  is  published  bi-weekly. 
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Metropolitan/Columbia  Plaza  Venture 
A  Joint  Venture  of  Metropolitan  Structures 

and  Columbia  Plaza  Associates 
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Infant/Toddler 


We  are  now  accepting  applications  for  Lead  Teacher, 
Teachers,  and  Teachers’  Aides  for  an  infant/toddler  pro¬ 
gram  scheduled  to  open  mid-winter.  Seeking  OFC 
qualified  candidates  for  program  development  and  nur¬ 
turing  care.  Ellis  offers  good  salary  and  excellent  benefit 
package,  including  health,  dental,  4  weeks  vacation. 

Write:  Ellis  Memorial 
P.  O.  Box  327 
Boston,  MA  02117 

Equal  Opportunity/ Affirmative  Action  Employer 


Rock  Harbor  Village 
Orleans,  MA  02653 
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JEAN  Y.  CHEN 

Attorney  At  Law 
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99  Chauncy  Street,  Room  801 
Boston,  MA  021 1 1 
(617)542*6153 
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For  Sale 

l  by  owner/broker  Quincy  2 
[  family  duplex.  4  rooms/2 
I  bedrooms  plus  expansion 
|  possibilities  in  attic  on  each 
I  side.  Separate  systems. 
Close  to  T.  $180,000  firm. 
Call  after  5  pm  (617) 
j  773-3516 
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CENTRAL  ARTERY/ 
TUNNEL  PROJECT 


We  have  the  following  openings  for 
qualified  candidates: 


HEAVY  CIVIL  ESTIMATOR 

Responsible  for  preparing  construction  cost  estimates  for  craft  labor, 
construction  equipment,  materials  and  contractor  indirect  costs.  Must 
have  experience  in  general  contracting  or  with  heavy  civil  contractor  m 
developing  estimates  for  bid  work.  Working  knowledge  of  Lotus  1-2- 
3  and  dBase  III/IV  desirable. 

Salaries  commensurate with  experience.  Pleasesendresumeand^^ 

"^^^BECHTEL/P  ARSONS  BRINCKERHOFF 

(A  Joint  Venture  of  Bechtel  Corporation  and  Parsons  Brinckerhoff  Quade  A  Douglas,  Inc.) 

Human  Resources,  Dept.  SP1220  One  South  Station  Boston,  MA  02110 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F/H/V  Princpal*  only 


The  Ph.D.  Program  in 

Gerontology 


This  new  doctoral  program  offers 
advanced  interdisciplinary  study  in 
aging  and  social  policy.  By  bringing 
together  theories,  concepts,  and 
research  methods  from  several 
social  sciences,  it  provides  a  frame¬ 
work  for  assessing  critical  social 
questions  and  tools  for  considering 
new  responses. 

The  program  seeks  highly  qualified 
students  of  diverse  backgrounds.  It 
will  prepare  its  graduates  to  expand 
the  frontiers  of  gerontological  knowl¬ 
edge  through  research,  teaching,  or 
policy  development— and  to  play 
leadership  roles  in  our  aging  society. 


or  write: 

Office  of  New  Student  Services'' 

University  of  Massachusetts  at  Boston 
Boston,  MA  02725-3393 

p/ease  note:  the  application  deadline  is  February  1. 
GRE  scores  are  required. 


U  M  a  s  s 


A  Commonwealth  of  Learning 
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Creative  Services 
Writer/Producer 

Bring  your  creativity,  energy  and  innovation  to  one  of 
Boston’s  top  television  stations,  as  you  develop  on-air 
promotions  for  specials  and  regular  programming.  Tb 
qualify,  you  should  have  1-2  years  of  prior  television  promo¬ 
tion  experience,  plus  the  proven  ability  to  function  creatively 
under  tight  deadlines.  We  also  require  a  team  player  who 
can  work  well  with  a  wide  variety  of  people  and  personalities. 
A  Bachelor’s  degree  is  preferred. 

Send  your  resume,  reel  and  salary  history  to  Carol 
Nicholson  Bolling,  Human  Resources  Manager,  5  TV 
Place,  Needham,  MA  02192. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
Minorities  and  Females  Encouraged  to  Apply. 


WCVBST\i 


Drivers 


IIII 


CLASS  II 
LICENSED 
DRIVERS 
"and/or  CLASS  C  HOISTING 

LICENSE 

(with  minimum  restrictions  31,  35,  36) 

Full-time  position  operating  heavy  machinery  including 
front-end  loader/backhoe,  mobile  crane,  catch  basin 
cleaning  and  jet  machine  and  other  equipment.  Required 
to  work  any  emeigency  as  instructed  by  the  Commission. 

Applications  available  at  the  Human  Resources  Depart¬ 
ment,  Third  Floor;  425  Summer  Street,  Boston,  MA  02210 
between  the  hours  of  9:00  a.m.-5:00  p.m. 

Local  laws  require  residency  in  the  City  of  Boston  for  all  em¬ 
ployees  of  the  Commission.  An  equal  opportunity/affirmative 
action  employer. 

Boston  Water 
and  Sewer 
Commission 


The 

Sampan 


English  Editor 
Catherine  Anderson 
Chinese  Editor: 

Ming  Yee  Sung 
Editorial  Advisor: 

Sampan  Committee 
Advertising: 

Ed  Melnnls,  Georgians  Tam 
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Catherine  Anderson,  Ming  Yee  Sung 
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The  Sampan  Is  a  nonprofit,  nonpartisan, 
biweekly  newspaper  published  by  the 
Chinese  American  Civic  Association  Inc.  and 
supported  by  a  volunteer  staff. 

The  Scmpan  welcomes  all  donations  which 
are  tax-deductable.  Send  letters,  guest  com¬ 
mentaries,  news  Items,  calendar  events, 
advertising  and  other  Information  for  publica¬ 
tion  to  90  Tyler  St.,  Boston  02111  (617) 
426-9492.  Include  a  number  where  Informa¬ 
tion  can  be  verified  as  needed. 

Advertising  Rates:  $8  per  column  Inch,  $120 
per  quarter  page,  $225  per  half  page  and 
$414  per  full  page.  There  are  surcharges  for 
translation  and/or  typesetting.  Discounts  are 
available  for  long  term  advertisers. 

The  Sampan  Is  mailed  free  within  the  U.S. 
upon  request  via  third  class  postage  (a  $15 
donation  Is  requested  per  year  to  pay  for  bulk 
rate  mailing  and  $30  for  1st  Class  mailing). 

ISSN:  0738-4467 


Research  Director 

WCVB-TV  seeks  a  research  director  to  operate  as  the  station’s  central 
resource  for  the  interpretation,  manipulation  and  dissemination  of 
information  from  a  variety  of  sources.  This  position  reports  to  the 
General  Sales  Manager  and  manages  a  research  professional  as  well  as 
interacts  with  all  areas  of  the  station  including:  programming,  news, 
promotion,  public  relations  and  marketing. 

The  successful  candidate  should  be  a  creative  problem  solver  and 
dynamic  project  director,  and  have  a  minimum  of  two  years  of  major 
market  experience.  In  addition,  the  candidate  should  be  familiar  with  all 
areas  of  audience  research,  possess  superior  knowledge  of  the  rating 
services’  methodology  and  have  the  skills  necessary  to  manage  research 
relations  with  rating  services,  national  reps  and  various  consultants.  A 
post  graduate  degree  is  preferred  with  demonstrated  knowledge  of  DOS 
based  computer  systems.  Familiarity  with  Micronode,  Audience  Analyst 
and  Lotus  1-2-3  is  helpful. 

Send  your  resume  and  salary  history  to  Carol  Nicholson  Bolling, 
Human  Resources  Manager,  5  TV  Place,  Needham,  MA  02192. 

No  phone  calls  please. 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

Minorities  and  Females  Encouraged  to  Apply 

,WCVB5T\4 
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South  Cove  Manor  is  ... 

*  Learning 

*  Tradition 

*  Multi-cultural 

*  Vision 

*  People 

*  Excellence 

*  Community 

*  Family 


Viv**4® 


Come  and  be  part  of  the  complex,  challenging  and  multi-cultural  world 
of  South  Cove  Manor.  We  are  committed  to  the  pursuit  of  excellence  in 
providing  long-term  care  services  to  our  residents  and  the  community 
We  strive  to  create  a  strong,  supportive  work  environment  for  our  staff 
We  are  the  future. 

We  are  currently  accepting  applications  in  our  Nursing  Department.  For 
more  Information  and  a  tour  contact  Kay  Walsh,  RN.,  Director  of  Nurs¬ 
ing  or  Chao-Lln  Tseng,  RN.  Staff  Development  Coordinator  at  (617 
423-0590,  120  Shawmut  Avenue,  Boston,  MA  02118 
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Assistant/Associate  Director 


Mid-Career  Master  in  Public  Administration  Program 

As  an  important  contributor  at  Harvard  University’s  John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government,  you  will  assume  key  responsibilities 
with  the  Mid-Career  Master  in  Public  Administration  (MC/MPA)  management  team,  which  designs  and  implements  recruitment 
strategies  with  special  emphasis  on  state,  local,  federal  and  independent  sectors.  Serving  as  Kennedy  School  representative  and 
ambassador,  you  will  attend  meetings  and  conferences  of  various  national  and  international  governmental  associations,  assure 
recruitment  of  women  and  minorities,  strengthen  alumni/ ae  network,  introduce  potential  students  to  the  one-year  MPA  and  other 
programs,  and  participate  in  development  efforts.  Specific  responsibilities  include  managing  the  administrative  and  operational 
aspects  of  the  Summer  Program  for  Public  Administrators  (SPPA).  This  position  requires  a  flexible  schedule  and  travel. 

The  successful  professional  will  have  experience  in  university  recruiting  and  mid-career  education,  with  knowledge  of  govern¬ 
ment,  the  independent  sector  and/ or  campaigns.  Outstanding  writing,  organizational,  marketing  and  public-speaking  skills  are 
essential,  along  with  proven  abilities  to  manage  staff  and  finances.  MPA  or  other  advanced  degree  preferred. 

Please  send  cover  letter  and  resume  to  Marianne  Stevenson,  John  F.  Kennedy  School  of  Government,  79J.F.  Kennedy  Street, 
Cambridge,  MA  02138. 


Harvard 

University 
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*  Hong  Kong  repatriation  stirs  discussion  in  Chinatown 

*  Pierce  Amendment  Would  Restrict  Benefits  for  the  Undocumented 

*  Chinatown  Celebrates  the  Holiday 

See  these  stories  and  more  in  the  English  section 
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